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TO THE REPUBLICANS OF THE ISLAND OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 








| Dorchester Gaol, April 16, 
CITIZENS, : Year 3, of the Spanish Revolution. 
THERE is now scarce a doubt remaining but that the Rus- 
iians are waiting only for the approach of summer to open 
heir campaign against Turkey. Nothing positive is yet 
vated, but from all that is insinuated, the question of war is 


tolonger doubtful. Let us rejoice at this measure, for it 


must accelerate all our expectations. There will be a grand 
fiovement in the South of Europe, the moment it is seen 


‘tat Russia and Turkey are at blows in earnest. I sin- 


ely wish them equal strength, a long struggle, and a mu- 


‘tial exhaustion. As this will be a war among fanatics and 


daves, the longer it is continued, and the more direful its 


-tect$ to. each other, the more important will be the conse- 


qience to the philosophic and philanthropic part of. man- 
tidd.”"For myself I can say, that I should not be sorry to 
we the Mahometans penetrate to St. Petersburgh and Vi- 
ema; although I fear there is more danger of the Russian 
Autocrat’s getting to Constantinople. 
"There is nothing passing at home worthy of mention, ex- 
it be resemblances ‘of the Irish disposition spreading 
the suffering classes of this country. Every thing as 
lange is a matter-of complete uncertainty: except it be 
a@dual or rather rapid change of property. Castle- 
will never quit'the wreck whilst he can keep his head 


above water,°and live on the remains of the ship’s provi- 


P erhaps, it will amuse you to be informed that in the 
ware! Reason my publications are sold by Cuock 
Wonk!!"'In the shop is the dial on which is written every 
wication for sale: the purchaser enters and turns the 
land of the dial to the publication he wants, when, on de- 
“"] © \Printed-and: Published:by R. CARLILE, 55, Fleet Street. 
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positing bis money, the publication dtops down before him. 
There is now scarce an occasion for speaking. This is the 
best description I can give you of the matter at present: 
but I understand it answers perfectly well, and the interest 
excited is again nearly equal to what it was at 55, Fleet 
Street, before the King became jealous of my Prosperity 
and growing power, and, king-like, made war upon me ip 
violation of all former treaties. 

1 must lay aside all other matters this week to give you 
some news from Dorchester Gaol, and to shew you how 
our Keeper has out-Bridled Bridle during an alarm of fire. 

On Thursday evening, the 1 |th inst. a stack of chimnies, 
in this Gaol burst forth in a violent blaze, and created no 
small degree of alarm. The prisoners bad just been locked 
up for the night, aud as the fire broke out in the same wing 
of the Gaol in which my sister was confined, and as a small 
chimney in her cell formed one of the stack, she had a most 
narrow escape of suffocation. The manner in which she 
was locked and bolted up left her not a crevice for air but 
what came through the chimney, and the moment the fire 
began to blaze, a column of smoke poured down upon ber, 
that almost deprived her of her senses. A bolted wooden 
door, and a locked iron grated door, were opposed to her 
escape. There were four women in the same wing of the 
prison, with her, but not one on the same floor, and she 
was the only one of the five who was locked up ina cell, 
as there are very heavy iron gates at the end of each pas- 
sage which are always locked; and although the otber 
women, who are chiefly convicted felons, could, at a mo- 
ment’s call, assist each other, yet no one could come to my 
sister but the Keeper or Turnkeys. By some unaccounta- 
ble exertions she wrenched open her inner door which was 
bolted on the outer side, and admitted air sufficient to pre- 
vent suffocation: by the time she had accomplished this, 
and was nearly exhausted with smoke, fright, and scream- 
ing, the general cry of fire throughout the Gaol brought the 
very humane Keeper to her cell-door. But he came not lo 
appease her agonized feelings. His first salute was: “ 0h: 
damn you! it is you then; is it, that have set fire to the 
Prison!” The brute never offered to release her from such 
a perilous situation, although the smoke and fire came pour 
ing down the chimney in the most terrific manner, a 
every locked up prisoner in the place was yelling and how!- 
ing for release. No, he passed on without giving her the 
least hope of safety, and gave loose to the most savage pa* 
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sions, and the most horrid oaths and curses. This treat- 
ment so terrified her as to accomplish what the former 
fright had left unfinished, it brought on fainting and hyste- 
rics, . At length, the matron came and opened her iron 
door, and amidst a shower of curses from the Keeper, she 
removed my sister into the passage of his house, and was 
obliged to leave her in fits on the stair case to be at his 
heels again. 

Mrs. Carlile and myself being in the back part of the 

ison, could see nothing of the fire but the showers that 

like a snow-fall. The yell of the prisoners was terrific, 
anda general cry was set up that the Chapel was on fire. 
Now the Chapel formed the only entrance to our wards, 
and if any thing like a fire was to occur in the Chapel we 
could escape no way but through the wall. On hearing 
this, Mrs, Carlile became dreadfully alarmed, and we both 
began to tremble at the idea of premature labour at such a 
moment. We rang our bell for a quarier of an hour, and 
ho one came near us, when I resolved, let what would be 
the consequence, to see the extent of the danger. I hada 
pair of heavy dumb bells in the room, and with one of 
those in a few minutes I opened a way through a thick 
door, After all the noise of beating down the door, no one 
came near us, but now I could see we were in no imme- 
diate danger, and Mrs. Carlile became pacified. 

The wind being high, the quantity of fire that flew from 
he chimnies caught the roof of the chapel, but it was 
$000 extinguished, and all the alarm ended without injury 
loamy one but my sister, who has not yet recovered ber 

Land illness. No information was given to me of what 

i happened to her, for two hours, and even then another 
hour had elapsed before I could get to see her, although the 
Yoctor was brought to her, and I believe all who saw the 
late she was in, doubted-of her.recovery. The wife of 
the keeper displayed more humanity, and studiously assisted 
lotecover her, When all had become quiet, and the Doctor 
Mideft her, so Jate as eleven o’clock at night, I was told I 
gat come and see her; I found her in the keeper’s kitch- 
“in @ dreadful tremor, and suffering violent- pain in the 
fide. I demanded to see the keeper, but was told I could 
dot, and she instantly informed me of his conduct towards 
ber, t was with difficulty she could move up the staircase 
40 my oe and oy my support; and I now fear the conse- 
Tee Of the fright. 
© conduct of the keeper was infamous, and the trial 
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proved him totally unfit to have the lives of so many persons 
entrusted to his keeping. His swearing and terrific counte- 
nance created more confusion among the assistants than the 
fire itself. The matron’who is the wife of one of the turp- 
keys, a mother of four children, and a very decent woman, 
he repeatedly called in the most furious manner “ a damned 
bitch” although, if one of his prisoners happens to be heard 
swearing, his punishment is to have his hands ironed, and 
iocked behind him two or three days, during which time he 
must be fed by another, and seek the assistance of another 
prisoner even to unbutton and button his small clothes, 
and otherwise assist him in case of necessity. As an act 
ofcom- mon justice and wholesome example, the keeper 
ought to have been hand-cuffed for a month in the same 
manner. , 
The moment I heard of his brutal insult and conduct to- 
-wards my sister, I resolved to charge him before the Magis- 
trates of his misconduct. I sent him a note the next morn- 
ing requesting a sight of the first magistrate that came to the 
prison, and the next day being a Gaol Sessions I charged 
him before the Magistrates with brutal conduct towards my 
sister, and general misconduct throughout the alarm of the 
fire, particularly his imputation on my sister of having set fire 
to the Prison. I had apprized one of the magistrates of my 
intention in his presence the day before, so when they all came 
{ found they had arranged the matter between themselves, 
that he was to admit every thing, but to apologize and plead 
his confused and alarmed feelings for the safety of the build- 
ing. I called on the magistrates to make him sensible that be 
had no right to damn or insult any prisoner, to which they 
readily acceded ; and here the matter ended, with a slight 
reprimand. I must say I never heard the man swear an oath 
before, or ever use the least improper language to a pri- 
Soner; although he is a complete disciplinarian, and at- 
tempts to rule by terror; a principle that I by no means 
approve. I have always held an idea that if a dignified 
persuasive instruction will not command a proper respect 
aah attention from assistants, terror will never do it effec- 
tually. ‘ 
The ward we occupy is called the female debtors’ ward, 
and consists of a good sized floor, on the second story, 
divided into two rooms, separated by a stair-case and pas- 
sage. Whenever there has been an absence of female 
debtors, which has been rare of late, we possess both rooms, 
which forms a tolerably fair range, and enables us to ope? 
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a current of air through both. On coming to the gaol, my 
sister, after much conference and hesitation, was allowed to 
deep in the vacant room, although our brutal keepers had 
previously arranged that she should sleep in one of the 
convict cells, or have our room parted off to forma sleep- 
ing corner for her, although there was a vacant room open 
before us. The latter case would have rendered our room 
vite dark and still more unwholesome both by day and 
ight, to avoid which my sister preferred the cell. How- 
ever, she slept the first month in the adjoining large room, 
but.the moment an old woman of threescore, a female 
debtor, was brought in, she was not allowed to sleep in the 
same room, and without the least ceremony was put to 
ina damp cell that had not been used for some time. 
The window of this cell was of peculiar construction, and 
each row of glass played on a sort of swivel by means of 
ion work. ‘This iron work being rusted there was first 
some difficulty to admit the least air, but when it was 
wrenched open, there was no shutting it again; so that for 
the last three months she has been exposed to all the winds 
and rains that came, or to a complete darkness, by having 
the shutters nailed fast on one side, and a close bolted door 
othe other. The first ill effects of this treatment was a 
Violent inflamation in her knee, by being compelled to lay 
on. her fixed iron bedstead close to the damp wall. How- 
ever, nothing serious appears to have resulted from this, 
but her. constitution, with such treatment, and the fright of 
the fire, has received a severe shock the consequences of 
which I begin to fear; and most certainly, if she dies within 
ayear of this time I will indict the keeper and visiting ma- 
gistrates for murder, as soon as any thing better than Lan- 
eashire Jaw is found in the country. 
_ With the exception of the irons, there is no felon in the 
place treated in a manner so injurious to health as we have © 
been treated, and what is equally singular, the female 
debtors, in consequence of our example, are exposed to the 


Same treatment. They are now three women with oue child 


locked up in one room, and, if the weather allows, they are 
allowed to walk in the air one hour each day. 

wot he excuse of the Magistrates is, “ We have no conve- 

uiences for such prisoners as you are: we have complained 

to. the Court of King’s Bench for sending you here. But 

this is all a shuffle. ‘The prison is a most healthy, commo- 


dious place; but the little Priestly Despots dread the idea 
: ) thout a watch . 
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upon us. The-severity of our treatment arises entirely out 
of their personal feelings and prejudices. 

The general treatment of the prisoners in this place is not 
bad, particularly in the summer, when they are not locked 
up so many hours in their sleeping-cells as in the winter, 
Their food consists of a pound and half of bread a da . 
baked in the prison, just as it@omes from the mill, without 
any separation of the husks from the flour. The only thing 
in addition to this bread is about three pints ef soup each 
day, which is alternately thickened with peas, not the best, 
and barley-meal. This stuff is complete pig’s-meat, and 
but few prisoners can touch it on first coming in, particu- 
larly the women, who loathe it for weeks if they can get at 
any thing else. I have never tasted the soup, but of the 
bread I have frequently purchased a loaf, and would as 
willingly eat it as what we get from the town bakers, being 
partial to sweet brown bread, even with the bran. How- 
ever, as many of the prisoners are put to hard labour, I do 
not think this a sufficiency of food. 

Irons are still in vogue, but not so much so as when | first 
came to the prison. I then found that even poachers were 
ironed, but now I see that irons are confined -to felons. It 
is painful occasionally to see boys of fourteen years old 
dragging about heavy irons, because their charge is felony. 
Every thing here is the result of custom, and not of any 
sense of humanity or fellow feeling: in such places abuses 
wear off gradually, and more from a sense of shame than 
any thing else.: 

he only extra punishments that ever I have witnessed in 
the gaol consist of the hand-cuffing behind the back, as be- 
fore-mentioned, and a locking up in what are called refrac- 
tory cells. A serious affair arose out of this hand-cuffing 
just before I came to the gaol. An Irishwoman being sent 
in here a prisoner with others for exercising the privilege of 
locomotion, or what our Aristocrats’ term vagrancy, had @ 
quarrel with her fellow-prisoners, and was locked up in 4 
cell alone, with ber hands ironed behind her. Having a lit- 
tle fire, by some means or other her clothes took fire, and she 
could not assist herself until she was burnt in a most dread- 
ful’ manner, and died a few. weeks after. As to the real 
conduct or character of the woman I can say nothing ; she 
has been represented t6 me‘te have been of the most violent 
kind, but-certain it is, that her death arose out of the fasten- 
ing her hands behind her back. The woman died about 4 
fortnight or three weeks after I came to the gaol, and thisis — 
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ye ooly unnatural or suspicious death that has happened 

nce 1 have been here. 

The only species of bodily torture practised, except the 
hand-cuffing, is the flogging, or what the law calls whipping. 
The public whippings that I have seen in Devonshire I al- 
ways considered were more intended for degradation than 
irtare. In the town in which I was born it was the cus- 
om to give @ man one stripe with a rope’s-end at every 
gutter, but this was nothing worth calling a whipping, and 
smounted to scarce any thing more than leading the person 
through the town, stripped to the waste. I have heard the 
Newgate whippings are severe, but in this gaol, for the time 
being, they amount to what is called military flogging. 
The resounding lash and the groan or scream of the sufferer 
can be heard ata considerable distance. I view this sys- 
tem’as the last relic of torture, or the infliction of corporeal 
pang, and the sooner it is abolished the more to the credit 
ofthe country. It must be far worse punishment than thé 
pillory, and quite as bad as the cutting of ears. Let some 
of the canting Religionists in the Parliament look to it. 
When our gaols are ridded of the cat-»’-nine-tails and all 
sorts of irons, then we may be allowed to speak of huma- 
tity: At-present I have no hesitation in saying; that there 
isto more hunianity in the persons who superintend this 
gaol than there was two or three centuries back. In point 
of inflicting torture, they go as far as they dare go with 
safety to themselves. It is popular knowledge that has abo- 
lished the rack, the thumb-screw, and the pillory, and this 
same power must abolish the use of irons and the lash. 

rats look at nothing but custom and precedent, and 
to all change they must be driven by their personal fears 
and the force of public knowledge. 

There was not the least blame attached to my sister in re- 
gardto the chimney being on fire, it was evidently the 
result of a mouldering fire from the washerwoman’s fire be- 
low, as a loud explosion took place at combustion within a 
few minutes of her being locked up. Every attempt was 
made to'throw the blame upon her, only it happened that 
the'Matron’ kindled her fire and proved that shé could add 

g to it. 
__“Frowti the specimen we bad of the Keeper’s conduct on 
this'o¢easion, we may pray to have nothing like a fire ip 

‘the place,” | 

Mion - R. CARLILE. 
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TO THE CHRISTIAN JUDGE BAILEY. 
LETTER VII. 











I HAVE: neglected to number my former Letters to you, but 
I begin to perceive the necessity of it as a matter of re- 
ference, therefore I begin with number seven. 

I left off in my last with the Canticle, which should ra- 
ther be-called a general invocation upon all matter, animate 
and inanimate, to bless the Lord, instead of asking a bless- 
ing from him. Rather than a rational prayer or song of 
praise, it is fitter to rank with the invocations of the witches 
in Shakspeare’s Macbeth. - 

The next six articles form selections from the book of 
Luke and Psalms, and as they are moderate, as Jewish rant, 
I pass them without comment. But there is anote of yours 
on one of the selections from Luke that arrests my atten- 
tion, from its notorious falsehood: you say, ‘‘ One of the 
peculiarities of Christianity is, that it inculcates meekness, 
forbearance, forgiveness of injuries, and whatever has a 
tendency to prevent or terminate dissension.” This is the 
theory of Christianity ; the practical part of it has ever 
been the reverse, and I am very willing to take you, Sir, as 
an instance. Christianity, practically, has been the religion 
of rancour, torture, bloodshed, and every thing that dis- 
graces or disturbs society. The moral part of the book 
called the New Testament, or even of the fictious life of 
Jesus himself, is overbalanced by the immoral part. Itis 
very far from containing an uncontaminated code of morals. 

pass on to what is called the Apostle’s Creed, which 
forms a much more stupid and ridiculous collection of words 
than even the Lord’s Prayer. It is used in conjunction with 


the latter to charm away alleyil; and the examination of 


its contents will shew that it ought to have been long since 


consigned to the same oblivion with the incantations of 


witches, sorcerers, magicians, and necromancers. — It begins, 
“‘ I believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of Heaven 
and Earth.” The belief in one God can scarcely be deem- 
ed objectionable so long as science remains in a state of in- 
fancy, as at present, and so long as any part of Nature, oF 
the operations of matter on matter, remains unexplored: 
but the great. mischief arising from the use of the word is, 
that it is a gratuitous postulate to which the ignorant mind 
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sill be always attaching some unnatural or immaterial 
jas. If we could once bring the whole human race, or 
wy great portion, to the practice of believing nothing, or 
toubling their minds with nothing unproved, then the word 
(od would be found a superfluous word: but it seems to be 
» much the property of the uncultivated mind to fabricate 
iy fictions, and to believe and admire every thing that 
gems strange and wonderful, that it seems almost necessary 
make the word God significant and expressive of the 
ions of matter upon matter, as the best means of 
checking and finally annihilating superstition. If we reduce 
he word God to a signification of the great whole of mat- 
et, and as nothing independent of matter, we shall proceed 
msureand proved ground, when we say, “ in him (or in 
i) we move and have our being:” but there is an absolute 
ucessity for ridding the human mind of all ideas of spi- 
fitualities to make way for a sound moral feeling, and a 
tong mental power and capacity to practise it, in spite of 
custom or prejudice. So long as the human mind retains 
wotions of spiritual powers, and of being itself an immortal 
‘siti, destined for eternal sensitive existence, so long will it 
teout of order and insane—so long will it be unnatural and 
aartied beyond its proper sphere. It is necessary, in a 
noral point of view, that man be taught that his sentient 
pineiple is material, and that it must change and decay 
with his body as part of the same organization. When he 
taught this, he will be much less a brute than at present ; 
he will feel not only a common equality with his 
own species, but he will also feel thatit is a part of morality 
lo extend happiness to other animals under his controul; for 
wherever sensation exists, the principles of pleasure and 
palexist with it, Whilst man is filled with notions of be- 
ig @ God, or demi-god in embryo, he will never possess a 
W animal feeling, nor cease his plans of torture upon 
Veaker animals: but bring back his ideas to the full extent 
of animal power and existence, make him know that his 
own Organization is passive, and must yield to the common 
of the most trifling part of the animal creation, and you 
Place his reasoning faculties in a natural train, and ca- 
te him for a studied improvement of his own fleeting 
ours, and a studied lessening of animal misery, as far as 
aporers extend; you will then distinguish him as the 
& of animals, the guide and protector of all, 
€cannot say what the operations of matter have pro- 
Weedon other globes, but we may fairly presume that 
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there are no animals superior to man upon them, as, com- 
paratively speaking, the mind of man can embrace the 
whole of them; it is calculated to embrace every thing. 
short of the one infinite, therefore nothing cau possibly ex- 


‘ceed its powers in the scale of pereeption, for that which 


exceeds its embryo powers must be the one infinite, which 

has not the capacity of perception or sensation, and is proved 

ee to demonstration to be a necessitated but seuseless 
ody. 

When we read the words, “ Maker of lleaven, and 
Earth,” our ideas extend not beyond a workman; and 
when we know, as we do now know, to acertainty, that the 
notion of heaven is altogether an. illusion, and that there 
are no other places on which our ideas can rest but similar 
globes to that we inhabit, and from which we have our be- 
ing, we can feel nothing but a contemptuous pity for the 
ignorant mythologist that compiled this Creed, and for the 
ignorant and fanatical idolators who continue to repeat and 
believe it. _When man confined his ideas of matter to the 
earth; and fancied whatever he beheld in the regions of 
space to be mere ornamental appendages to it,.he might 
then well conclude that there was a superior place and 
power above it, upon which all depended. He had no 
ideas of the perpetual motion of the earth, and that it was 
but a small part of a system, but concluded that it wasa 
fixture, and all other things passing it in panoramic view : 
but new that he has brought within his certain knowledge, 
that the earth is a perpetual moving globular body, and that 
it is surrounded by millions of other such bodies, millions 


of miles apart, even to infinity, it behoves him to reject ail 


Apostles’, Creeds, or the Creeds of ignorant councils, and 
not encourage what Mr. Paine called a mental lying—a 
wilful self-delusion. I conclude, therefore, that man ought 
not to “ believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of 
Heaven and Earth,” or to form any ideas of a distinct being 
as God. The human mind can form some idea of the ma- 
terial system of the universe, but it cannot form any idea of 
a God distinct from that system. There is no God but the 
Natural or Material God, of which man and every other 
animal, vegetable, and mineral, is part and parcel; and this 
idea of God is the most.sublime of any that can be formed, 
because this alone acknowledges him to be infinite. But to 
this God I do not apply design or pereaptions or any thing 
like the quality of animal will. 

““ And in Jesus Christ, his only Son, our Lord.” I 
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would ask you, Mr. Justice Bailey, if God be the common 
Parent, or Father, how can Jesus Christ be his only Son? 
Cannot you perceive a contradiction in this? Or do you 
not, like Ovid and other heathen writers, bring your idol 
Jehovah to the same level with Jupiter, and make him fond 
of women? I cannot trust myself to say what the mind 
suggests as the natural inference of the above phrase. It 
would come under the denomination of what we call inde- 
licacy or obscenity. 

“« Who was conceived by the Holy Ghost.” ‘This is an- 
other gross, unnatural idea. If we take the Holy Ghost to 
have been the paternal organ of generating Jesus, we know 
that he could impregnate, but not conceive. The act of 
conception is the maternal part of generation. [tis a ridi- 
culous solecism to: say that Jesus ‘“‘ was conceived by the 
Holy Ghost.” We never read of any female Ghosts, even 
in the Jew Books. 

* Born of the. Virgin Mary” is another solecism. To 
_ have contended for the virginity of Mary, the alleged Mother 
of Jesus, it would have looked better if she had never been 
espoused to Joseph. The tale is very badly managed even 
in the miraculous part of it. The word Virgin Mother is 
retained under an idea of giving a purity and supernatural 
quality to Jesus, but the Grecians were vain enough to raise 
the same story for Plato some hundred years before the 
'. Christian era. A similar tale is common among the Brah- 
mins of India, and has existed from time immemorial, or 
sufficiently long to encourage the conjecture that the story 
of Jesus and his Virgin Mother has been borrowed from the 
one or the other of those people. There is such an incon- 
gruity in the ideas of child-birth and virginity, that I will 
not insult the understandings of those who will. read this 
Letter with the least comment upon it. 

** Suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead and 
buried,” is all reasonable enough, because it is natural that 
tyranny and martyrdom should be united. I speak gene- 
rally, for I do not believe the tale of Jesus Christ—~I hold it 
to be a fiction. I do not believe in the past existence of 
‘any such person. [I assert, that there is nothing like au- 
thentic history to support even the natural part of the books 
called the Gospels. I can find no trace of Christians at Je- 
rusalem before its destruction by Titus; and until the con- 
. trary can be shewn, it is vain to tell us that Jesus Christ 
died there, or that the Christian religion originated there. 
The writings of Tacitus have been brought against me as 
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a proof that the Christians were known as a sect before the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. Tacitus certainly does 
speak of the sect of Christians being known at Rome two 
years before the destruction of Jerusalem, but he in nowise 
proves, or even says, that they were known in Jerusalem 
before‘its destruction. You, Sir, with many others, admit 
«that there were no Christians in Jerusalem at the time of its 
destruction by Titus, which was seventy years after the al- 
leged birth of Christ. It is admitted by all, that: the 
Christians had become a numerous sect at the commence- 
ment of the second century, and Mr. Gibbon has shewn 
that Tacitus did not write his account of the persecution of 
the Christians by Nero until about the year 130, or not un- 
til he was sixty years of age. ‘Tacitus was an infant during 
Nero’s reign, consequently, he was no eye-witness of the 


| persecutions spoken of; and it is as likely, or more likely, 


| that they were Jews who were persecuted, as the early 


| 





| Christians, as well as the Jews, in Rome, were known by 


the common appellation of Galileans. 

Mr. Gibbon himself throws in his doubt of the authenti- 
city of the account of Tacitus, and seems to think that he 
has made up from common rumour what he could not learn 
from public records, respecting the origin of the Christian 
sect, and the death of Christ by a sentence of Pontius 
Pilate. Others have asserted, that, like the celebrated pas- ) 
sage in the works of Josephus, the account is the fabrica- 
tion and interpolation of some Christian after the death of 
Tacitus. But be it as it will, Tacitus is no authority for | 
therexistence of the Christian sect in Jerusalem before its 
destruction, whilst the silence of Josephus, and the elder 
Pliny, is negative evidence that no such sect was then and 
there known. I admit the existence of the Christian sect 
as extensive at the close of the-first century of the alleged 
Christian era, but I can nowhere, out of their own writings, 
trace the least account of them within the first sixty years of 
that era; nor can it be shewn where they first originated, or 
the precise time wher, or upon what opinions and princi- 
ples they first established themselves as a distinct sect. 
The existing writings of the Christians are nothing more 
than legends, fabricated after a church and orders had been 
established among them. 

“« He descended into Hell.” There is no such place: 
the assertion is a fiction—a lie. 

“ The third day be rose again from the dead.” This 
part of the sentence would not be worth a word, was it not 
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from the extensive existing belief of a resurrection to life 
being the fate of .alldead human bodies. Whence this dis- 
gusting and ridictilous idea originated it is difficult now to 
say, but I verily think it an emanation of the Pythagorean 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls, or the sensitive part 
of the body. Nothing in the books of the Old Testament 
warrants the notion of eternal life to one being, but there is 
much Atheistical or material language to be found scattered 
throughout it. Beyond the New Testament, we read of no- 
thing concerning such’ sects as Pharisees and Sadducees 
among the Jews, that is to say, the books of the Old Testa- 
ment do not mention them, although their existence, at the 
time of the origin of Christianity, is certain from the evi- 
dence of Josephus. There was also the sect of Essenes, 
who were the evident originators of the monastic life, and 
who in all probability were among those who first aposta- 
tized from Judaism to the doctrines of Christianity, or who 
assisted in laying its foundation, as all the sects of the Jews 
were scattered throughout the Roman provinces from the 
time of. their first subjection to the Roman arms. 

Common sense, without the aid of science, might have 
been thought sufficient to have pointed out to the know- 
ledge of the most shallow thinker, that the human body, 
like all other animal bodies, rotted and evaporated. There 
was daily demonstration of it to every human being, even if 
they were ignorant of its process, and of all the gaseous 
properties of matter. Yet some Christians have been stu- 
pidly blind enough to hold that the same flesh should be 
raised again—ignorant of a perpetual change in the same 
flesh even during the life of thé body. It is asserted in the 
New Testament, and in this Book of Common ‘Prayer, in 
the Athanasian Creed, that Jesus rose with the same flesh, 
and that this his rising from the dead was a guarantee for 
the resurrection of the whole humanrace. Pythagoras was 
much more rational, he allowed the same sort of soul to one 
animal as to another, and the same to a vegetable as to the 
whole. 

That every body of every animal and every vegetable 
does rise from the dead is scientifically demonstrable upon 
the gaseous principle of matter; but that it does not rise 
with a sense of former existence, is equally demonstrable, 
as sensitive power is the result of peculiar organization, and 
of that alone. The matter which composes my body, or 
that of any other person, has existed from all eternity, but I 
have no sense of former existence; the. matter that does 
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now compose my body will exist to all eternity as to the 
future, but the moment death stifles my organic powers, I, 
as a distinct sensitive being, shall be annihilated, in every 
sense of the word ; the matter which will compose my body 
at death will know nothing more of what it bas been than I 
now know what it wasa hundred years back. This is the 
proper mode of reflection upon the mischievous and immo- 
ral doctrine of resurrection from the dead, and eternal life 
to distinct beings. If is time that we gave up such false, 
such frail, such vain, such ridiculous notions, and learn to 
improve our time properly through the ‘life we know and 
feel to be real, by studiously endeavouring to lessen: the 
preponderating sum of animal pain and misery. 

“* He ascended into Heaven, and sitteth on the right hand 
of God the Father Almighty.” This point is denied and 
refuted by the comment on the first article. 

‘* From thence he shall come to judge the quick and the 
dead.” The guick, I presume, must mean the living. 
This is a notion confined to the Christian Church, whose 
adherents taught a final consummation of all earthly things. 
The Jews and Mahometans, I[ believe, never had any idea 
of an end to any thing of the kind. 

“« [ believe in the Holy Ghost.” ‘This you are very care- 
ful to tell us means ‘“* The Holy Spirit:” but if you, Mr. 
Justice Bailey, believe in this Holy Spirit, you ought to be 
able to describe it to us, at least. What shape does it take, 
and what are its component parts? Do you shake your 
head and blush at the impiety of the questions? Follow the 
truth, follow what is virtuous and moral, and you will never 
need to blush, or to punish others fer thinking different to 
yourself. 

“ ‘The Holy Catholic Church.” You'tell us this does not 
mean the Church of Rome. It was so meant when it was 
first written, as then that Church was in the plenitude of its 
power, and there was nothing worthy of being called a dis- 
sention from it in Europe, unless it was the Greek Church, 
and the only difference between them was a dispute about 
the manner in which the ‘three Gods proceeded out of each 
other, and as to the propriety of exhibiting them in images 
and pictures. ; 

« The communion of Saints.” This you say is “ what 
the Scripture calls ‘ the fellowship’ between God and true 
believers ; the participation true believers have in the favour 
and good-will of God, and also the common bond or union 
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of which our Saviour Christ is the head, and looking to the 
common object they have of advancing God’s glory, ac- 
knowledging his goodness, &c.” ‘This is altogether a per- 
verted sense of the meaning of the phrase. It meant, when 
first written, that there was such a place as Heaven, that the 
Saints so called who quitted this life met again there, and 
held communion, and that they were capacitated to make 
intercession with the Rulers of Heaven for persons on earth, 
and thus prayers were put up to those Saints for that pur- 
pose, and are to this day in the true Catholic Church. But 
even Mr, Justice Bailey is ashamed of one-half the nonsense 
practised in the ceremonies of the Christian idolatry, and 
thus swerves from a true statement of it. 

‘‘ The forgiveness of sins.” Far better is it to convince 
mankind that sins cannot naturally be forgiven; that it is 
not in the power of man or-God to do it; better to shew 
them that sin or vice carries its own punishment with it, 
which no power can forgive or redeem. This is the fact: 
itis a maxim of Nature, that virtue or vice should carry 
their own rewards with them. It is a most important doc- 
trine to teach mankind and make them fully sensible of it. 
Let any vicious character ask himself the question; let him 
say whether his vices have not created a place of mental 
torment, and perhaps corporeal torments as well. Let the 
virtuous man answer the question; let him say whether he 
does not feel happy; whether his virtue and its conse- 
quences are not his greatest reward, or whether he has need 
of more. The Christian religion is the parent and encou- 
rager of crime; it cherishes vice under a mistaken notion of 
mercy, and for the sake of forgiveness. , 

‘** The resurrection of the body, and the life everlasting.” 
This is a subject I have fully treated of already, but in a 
summary manner [| will just say here, that this doctrine ap- 
pears to have emanated from the doctrines of Pythagoras, 
_ that there was a portion of every animal and vegetable ‘that 
_ could not die, but that at the death of the substance, passed 
' from one thing to another. Out of this doctrine, it appears, 
grew up the sect of Pharisees among the Jews, and out of 
this scattered sect, with the sect of Essenes, who might pro- 
bably have met with the writings of Plato, and other Gre- 
cian philosophers in some of the Roman provinces, I verily 
think was engendered the still more ridiculous dogmas of 
the Christian religion. Whether the books of the New 
Testament were first written by apostate Jews, or by Gre- 
oiaus, it is very difficult to say, and-impossible to prove, as 
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under the Roman conquests there was a complete amalga- 
mation of all nations and all sécts then known. The origin 
of the Christian religion is involved in such obscurity, that 
it is impossible to trace where it originated, the precise time 
when, or the exact principles upon which it first gained 
strength, amidst the contempt of all who were considered 
respectable under the Roman empire. 

_. It first made its way among the slaves.and dregs of the 
Roman people, and | verily believe began with very dif- 
ferent principles to those now professed. Atheism and li- 
centiousness of manners were among the first charges made 
against the Christians; and when the impartial historian 
shall safely work upon the rise and fall of the Christian reli- 
. gion, he will most likely discover, that the origin of the sect 
3 ; was from a peculiar practice of the most impure parts of 
the Pagan mysteries, over which a cloak of morality was 
attempted to be thrown as a safeguard from Pagan laws. 
In the polished times of Pliny the younger, and Tacitus, 
) above one hundred years after the alleged era of Jesus, the 
Christian sect was denominated not only contemptible, but 
: execrable in manners. At no period of the existence of the 
7 sect would these or any other philosophers have viewed 
d them in a different light. Thus mutch for the Apostle’s 
Creed. 





2 R. CARLILE. 
q i Dorchester Gaol, April 7, 1822, 

Et of the Era of the Carpenter’s Wife’s Son. 
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We TO MR. RICHARD CARLILE. 





CiTizEN AND FRienpD, Manchester, March 28, 1822. 
a As a test of our admiration for your past conduct, we have 
a forwarded you a further subscription of £6. ls. 4d. towards 
the fines which the enemies of the human race have levied 

| upon you. We sincerely hope the people are sufficiently 
at enlivened to a sense of their own danger to rally round 

ou, and lend you all the assistance in their power. You 
Bit ve commenced war against the whole host of tyrants and 
. impostors. You have formed the forlorn hope, and if you 
| have to pay one penny towards your fines, it Will shew the 
an people are not prepared for freedom. Nevertheless, your 
name will be engraven on the breast of every virtuous man, 
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of every friend to the human race, who has seen your. pub- 
lications, your Spartan-like conduct will be remembered to 
the latest generations, while those locusts that, combine to 
protect their. plunder and ‘enslave the mind, will sink into 
insignificance and contempt; the reflecting part of the peo- 
ple know, that while there are so many millions of money 
drained from the earnings of the industrious, to support 
a set of sinecurists, pensioners, and drones; mere tools to a 
corrupt to a mocked ministry whose sole aim is to tyran- 
nize and plunder those whom they are appointed to serve, 
there,.can be neither liberty, peace, and happiness. The 
majority of the people know the ili effects of this system, 
yet they have hitherto been divided among themselves for 
want of a sound principle to act upon. America was much 
in such a situation until Paine’s ‘“‘ Common Sense” was 
published; the people read it, acted upon it, and became 
tree! That Noble of Nature seeing the good effect of his 
exertions and honest principles endeavoured to emancipate 
his own countryman by that immortal work the “ Rights 
of Man,” which should .be considered as the Reformers 
Guide. To those principles they must come at last, as 
nothing beneath them will be of lasting benefit. Away 
with the words Moderate Reform, or even Universal Suf- 
frage, they are too vague; they cannot be pure whilst two 
distinct hereditary bodies are remaining to corrupt them. 
We must strike at the root of corruption instead of lopping 
its branches. Let us unite upon sound principles, and be 
indefatigable in promoting them among those who do not 
understand them. Go on, worthy Sir, in the noble cause 
you have embarked in: yours is a struggle for reason and 
the Rights of Man, and must ultimately succeed, The 
dogmas of our tyrants are put to the test and found want- 
ing: they have even brought in the arm of power to protect 
that which they say is of divine origin! 

Please to. give our thanks and. respects to your worthy 
Partner, likewise your Sister, who was condemned unheard 
for selling a pamphlet containing one page of argument re- 
specting the Jew Books. 7 

Ihave been contending for the same principles upwards 
of thirty ‘years, but still hope to see the emancipation of 
mankind from Kingcraft and Priestcraft. 


I remain, your Fellow Citizen, 


JAMES THOMSON, 
64, Tickle Street, Manchester. 
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James Thomson 
Charles Themson 
William Campion 
Joseph Telford 
James Wheeler 
John Gratrix 
James Williams 
Charles Knaseby 
Robert Robinson 
Anos Pots 

Robert Smith 
Frederick Faulkner 
Thomas Darlington 
John Dean 

John M‘Connel 
John Gradwel! 


William Waddington 


John Chorlton 
Joseph Chorlton 
Elizabeth Yates 
Mary Walker 
Hard Peter 
Thomas Cope 
Samuel Hulme 

A Dairy-Maid 
Joseph Gibson 
James Bessex 
Robert Brownbill 
Thomas Longthorn 
Jolin Stephenson 
Dawid Sumner . 
Alexander Murray 
Adam Booth 
James Robinson 
James Wovod Green 
Mr, Aberdeen 

J. $. by John Dean 
Arthur Irwe ll 
James Rhone 
Samuel Kenyon 
Thomas Owen 
Mrs. Gaunt 
William Huime 

E. Hi gins 

E. Hyle 

Sarah Chorlton 
Michael Paxton 
James Millner 
William Gladston 
Jaines Ebiot 
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Subscreptions from Manchester. 
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Robert Tattersal 

James Wood Chorltcn 

Roger Bessex 

Robert Dixon 

Three true Republicans 

A Nottingham Man 

Collected by Citizen John Bot- 
tomley for the Use of the 
bravest of the Brave—he has 


Sn oococr 


likewise sent his Mite 1 
Susannah Cook, a well-known old 

Radical 0 
Matthew Lightgo 0 
A Looker-on at Peterloo, and has 

not forgot it yet 1 


A puor Welchman, of the vale of 
Cloyd, an Admirer of Mr. Car- 
lile’s Principles 7 

An Excisewan 3 

A true Friend to Liberty, with,a 
Promise to send his Mite every 
Time there is a Subscription 
made 0 

George Washington 0 

R, Lard 1 

T. Hursthazel 1 

Matthew, chap. x. ver. 34, 35,56 2 

Thomas Paine for ever, 
None sw bold and clever, 
-Man’s wrongs to Oppose 
With deadly blows, 
And the soaring wings 
Of Priests and Kings 
To strip of every feather 

Liberty of the Press 

One of the Nine Wise-acres 

An Enemy to Iron Bed-stocks, 
such as Mary Ann Carlile 
sleeps on 

Johm B. 

An Enemy to Priestcraft 

An Enemy te the Black Slugs 
that devour the Tenth of every 
Man's Labour 

Edward Jones 

Miss Ann, a Republican 

A poor Potatoe-wheeler 

Thomas Barlow 

An eld Republican Spinner 

An Hibernian Repablican 
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TO MR, JAMES THOMSON, 64, TICKLE-STREET, 
MANCHESTER. 





CiTizEN)/ AND FRIEND, Dorchester Gaol, April 7, 1822. 
MY greatest pleasure consists in corresponding with the 
Republicans of the country, and that pleasure is considera- 
bly heightened by the daily assurance of an extensive 
spread in their numbers. We have no fear of the falling off 
of a single maa who has once his mind embued with. re- 
publican principles, who has once conceived those principles 
upon which alone any thing like true liberty can be ob- 
tained—a representative system of government, where the 
power of every man is equal, and a mutual recognition of 
rights the common disposition. 

Republicans of Manchester, that association which was 
called the union of Reformers amongst you, is now dis- 
solved, owing to\a lack of sound principles necessary to its 
preservation; that which is called the Great Northern Ra- 
dical Union is a very dité/e concern, a paltry set, out, and 
that too must fall from the same cause as the former; as 
there is not one good principle connected with iis avowed 
object, which was not altogether the case of the former 
unions, as there was at least a mutual instruction. It is 
now your duty, Republicans, to unite in every way that 
you can make yourselves better known to each other, and 
for mutual conference and instruction. A reading society, 
a public library of useful books, and a hall or house wherein 
you may occasionally assemble for conference, form the 
only necessary grounds of union, and would tend much to 
counteract the disuniting effects. of assembling in an ale- 
house. As this is a measure that may be gradually accom- 
plished, the most trifling periodical expence among one 
hundred persons would keep up a very respectable union 
and connection, and form an excellent and rational source 
of amusement and pastime. Suppose one or two persons, 
asumay be agreed, to take a large hguse, or a house that 
may contain.one or two or more large rooms that may be 
appropriated. to public purposes; let the house have a shop 
in which aaay be sold every liberal publication, or every 
thing calculated to serve the cause of reform: let a library 
be formed ia the house, and let the subscriptions: to. this 
library, and: for the use of the public room or rooms, be a 
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sufficiency to enable the proprietor, in conneotion with his 
other business, to meet the rent, rates and taxes attending 
so large a concern, and derive a comfortable living from 
the joint connection. As a mark of distinction, let this 
house and shop be called the Temple of Reason, or any 
other designation the proprietor or subscribers may choase ; 
and here, at a very moderate expence, a focus of union and 
instruction would be formed that would most certainly go 
on improving. ‘The thing being ir the hands of one or two 
individuals would be sure to be kept up, because there 
would be no danger from the secession of an individual 
subscriber of dissolving the concern, and the more the pro- 
prietor improved it, the better chance of support would he 
have. ‘The proprietor being always on the premises, and a 
public shop connected with it, there would always be free 
admission to subscribers, which would tend to prevent the 
place being over crowded at set times, [can conceive how 
such a place can be supported by the subscription of a very 
few pence weekly from each individual, when the number 
exceeded one hundred. I can conceive how it may be 
gradually improved by this small subscription so as to be- 
come a most important philosophic institution. The only 
qualification to be received as a subscriber, should be so- 
briety and approved moral character: in every other respect 
there should: be a perfect equality. ; 

I take the liberty, Republicans of Manchester, to lay this 
suggestion before you, and, in such a town as Manchester, 
I am of opinion the only thing necessary to ensure success, 
is for one or two individuals to make the speculation. 
However, I would have it understood that this' was a Re- 
publican association, and that Republicans only should be 
deemed eligible subscribers. It may be open to women as 
well as men if any approve and wish to subscribe. ‘There: 
is always a grace and a guarantee for good manners when 
‘virtuous females form part of any association. | 

“There is nothing like union to effect any:purpose ;' but 
morally speaking, we had better be without union if it be 
not made upon sound’ principles; such principles as, if 
challenged with, we shall not be ashamed to avow and 
defend. Union, in the States of America, upon any thing 
but Republican principles, would never have accomplished 
their independence. Such will be the case in this couutry, 
for such is the natural consequence of such measures. We 
will unite with any persons who will shew us we are wrong ; 
if they cannot dé’ this, we invite them to unite with us on 
our principles. 
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Republicans of Manchester, I return you my thanks for 
your further subscriptions towards my fines, and your con- 
tinued support of the principles of a representative system 
of government that shall recognize no priests nor hereditary 
rulers. Yours is the meed of perseverance in conscious 
rectitude and unimpeachable principles: yours is the satis- 
faction that no man can reproach you with delusion, nor 
apathy, nor corrupt motives. 

I am, Citizen, gratefully yours, 
R. CARLILE. 








LEEDS PUBLIC MEETING. 





———————— ee 


On Monday, December 17, 1821, a Public Meeting was held at the 
Union Room, Richmond Hill, for the purpose of taking into. consideration 
the propriety of sending an Address to Sir Charles Wolseley, Bart. and 
also to further the Great Northern Union. 


Mr. JOSEPH.WASS in the Chair, 


Who opened the business, by stating the object for which they were met. 
“* Mr. Mason.—Gentlemen, in moving that an address be presented to, 
Sir Charles Wolseley, an Address of Congratulation on his liberation from 
a cruel and unjust incarceration, you will permit me to make a few obser- 
vations, though I think that you, with me, will admit that no arguments 
need be urged, in order to prove the propriety of such an Addtess being 
sent. We need only glance at the conduct of persons in the higher 
ranks of life, to enable us duly to appreciate the services of such gentle- 
men as Sir Charles Wolseley. Such are the fascinating charms of power 
and courtly influence, that few of our high-bred pretended patriots have 
been able to resist them: and events of no very distant date, have pre- 
sented us with instances of such characters descending from the Temple 
of Liberty to the Cavern‘of Vulcan, for the purpose of forging thunder- 
bolts, to hurl at the heads of such patriots who still remained to fill the 
ranks of freedom, which those apostates had so recently deserted. I 
need not name such characters to you, Gentlemen: they are’ tov well 
known. I need not remind you of the conduct of our,jate Heaven-born 
Minister; that grand apostate and munificent rewarder of apostacy. I 
need not name to you some of our modern lords and knights, with their 
trusty esquires, who still profess themselves the advocates of liberty, but 
who, when they do venture to pronounce her sacred name, they do it so 
feebly and falteringly, that one would aliost imagine they were conscious 
of the danger of violating the third Commandment, and were about to 
take the name of the Lord in vain:—and what do these instances -of 
apostacy and supineness teach us, Geutlemen?—-What, but the necessity 
OF a Reform, and a Radical Reform too, in our Representative System. 
They are a few amongst ten thousand instances, of the dangerous policy 
of mtrusting too much power to individuals :—they shew us that the peo- 
ple ate the legitimate source of power; and for them to give the reins 
out of their own hands, is as dangerous an expedient, as of ‘the foolish 
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Ged, of fabled memory, who permitted his hair-brained son to guide the 
Chariot of the Sun. Yet, although we tan number but few genuine 
patriots in the higher ranks of life, at the present day, Sir Charles 
Wolseley stands amongst the foremost of that few; ‘he generously stepped 
forth to advocate the people’s cause. His rank in society must acquit 
him of any’sinister motive. Should it be urged that he had ambition to 

ratify, and therefore he courted the applause of the people ; to such an 
insinuation I would only again point to his elevated situation in life, 
which would certainly afford him a greater scope’for the gratification-of 
ambitious views, than- advocating the cause of an injured and despised 
people could do. We infer then that he has been actuated by disinte- 
rested motives; that he is indeed a patriot, and worthy of our highest 
esteem; we therefore cordially congratulate him on his restoration to 
liberty :—we sincerely rejoice that his fetters are broken; that the arrows 
of corruption, as they respect him, are spent; and that he is once more 
at liberty to assist, by his personal efforts, and his influence, that sacred 
cause in which he has so recently suffered. We can do but little, Gen- 
tlemen, by way of compensating our suffering patriots, for God’s sake, 
then let not that little be withheld. We can, at least, tell them, that we 
approve of their conduct, and give them our thanks for their exertion ; 
and if we cordially enter into the plan recommended by Mr. Hunt, for 
promoting the Great Northern Union, we shall be able to do more, we 
shall be enabled to place them in a situation where they can serve the 
cause more effectually, where they will have the opportunity of perpe- 
tually harassing corruption, and combating her on something like level 
ground. Any plan, Gentlemen, that will tend in the most rémote degree, 
to forward the cause of Radical Reform in our Representative System, 
ought to have our most cordial support, as for what is termed a Moderate 
Reform, I contend would be no Reform. -Why are we refused a Radical 
Reform, because, those who now hold the reins of power, would, in 
giving it, have at the same time to give them into the hands of the people, 
and such a measure they are,not disposed to adopt; and should they be 
induced to grant us a Moderate Reform, which, I believe, would be very 
moderate indeed, we should still be subject to their caprice, and what 
they pleased to grant us to day, they might, if they pleased, deprive us of 
to-morrow, in short they would still be our masters, and we should con- 
tinue to be their slaves. No, Gentlemen, this will not do, for I am per- 
suaded that nothing short of a Radical Reform, will overthrow the power 
of corruption, nothing short of a full and equal representation of the 
people, can stay the hand of tyranny, or break the yoke of oppression, 
and this, I contend, will do it, and it is all that we, as Reformers, have 
at present to do with. When the people are indeed representegl, then let 
them speak, and they will then be heard, let them then complain, and as 
far as is within the compass of possibility, their grievances will then be 
redressed. Here then | take my stand, on the right of Britons to.a full 
and equal representation, and I will not be diverted from my station, by 
any lo heres, or lo theres, for I consider it founded upon a reck, which 
rock is the basis of all public liberty, and neither the wild schemes of the 
visionary, the subtility of the sophist, nor the anathemas. of the abettors 
of ak cea shall ever be able to prevail against it. 

Mr. Many, in Seconding the motion said :—Gentlemen, I have much 
pleasure in coming forward to second the address to Sir Charles Wolseley, 
whose patriotic conduct and uniform exertions in the people’s cause, are 
deserving of the gratitude and esteem of every true friend to his country. 
When a man, high in rank and property, comes fearlessly forward to ad- 
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vocate the cause of the oppressed, regardless of the threats of contending 
factions, and joins heart and hand with the people in the sacred cause of 
hberty, we should be unworthy the name of Britons did we not congratu- 
late so distinguished a patriot. on the termination of his incarceration, 
and on his safe return to the bosom of his family and friends. Sir C. 
W olse ey has proved himself the friend of the perseCuted Keformers; in 
1819 he voluntarily and unsolicited flew to Manchester, to give bail for 
Mr. Hunt and the other persecuted Keformers there. tHe generously 
came forward to give bail for Messis. Johnson, Bagguley, and Drummond. 
at Chester; and at a moment’s not.ce, he went to give bail for Mr. Lewis, 
at Coventry Imprisonment has not dawped bis ardour, nor diminished 
his exertions, in the cause of Radical Reform: he has accepted the office 
of General Treasurer to the Great Northern Union of Radical Retormers, 
recommended by that illustrious champion of liberty, Mr. Huot, an union 
which every true friend to Retorm ought to encourage and support. The 
Reformers haye too long been like a rope of sand, without Union or leader. 
Divide and conquer is the maxim of tyrants; let our motto be, “ Unite 
and be free.” Consc.ous of the justice of our cause, and animated by a 
sense of our duty to our country, let us place in the House of Commons, 
those tried and able Radical Reformers who will prove themselves the as- 
serters of our rights. ‘Then it may be said that we have come to close 
quarters. with the Boroughmongers; let men of all religious persuasiuns, 
sally round the standard of Reform, and join heart aud hand in the sacred 
cause of liberty. 


TO SIR.CHARLES WOLSELEY, BART. 
Sir, 
We should consider ourselves guilty of a dereliction of duty, and also 
wanting the common sensibility of our nature, did we not avail ourselves 
of an early opportunity to congratulate you on your emancipation from a 
tedious and unmerited incarceration. We most cordiaily rejoice with 
you on your return to the comforts of the domestic circle, to the delight- 
fal intercourse of friendship, and to that portion of liberty which none 
but the violators of the peace of society ought ever to be deprived of, 
but we are assured, and so inust every Briton, whose heart has not 
been petrified by the waters of corruption, that you have only been suf- 
fering in @ righteous cause, and we know that your consciousness of inte- 
grity, and the justice of the cause which subjected you to suffering, 
would not fail to alleviate such suffering. Yes, Sir, we are assured, that 
the manly, virtuous, and disin’erested efforts, which you have used in the 
cause of freedom, would clothe you with armour which would blunt the 
darts that the minions of power have been hurling at you from their self- 
erected eminence, and enable you, although their captive, to tell them 
you would scorn to exchange situations*with therm. When, Sir, we con- 
template your rank in life, and the exertions you have made in the cause 
of rational liberty, whilst we admire your disinterested zéal, we also ex- 
ult in the possession of so cog nt an argument, as that which your exer- 
tion afforded us in support of our claims; for is it to be suppused, that 
an independent gentieman of family and fortune, would advocate the 
claims of the pe ple, if such claims were adverse t the interests of 
that part of the community to which such a gentleman was particu- 
larly connected? Ne, Sir, we know that you see, and every enlight- 
ened Briton must see, that were the pevple in full possession of their 
rights, our constitution has sutiicieatly provided in the aristocracy and 
the power of the king to strengthen that aristocracy against any undue 
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encroachment of the people; but, at present, who does not perceive that 
these two branches of the legislature retain their full weight in the scale, 
whilst that of the people is considerably lessened ; and then that equal 
power of which we have heard so much is destroyed; and thus it 1s that 
the only barrier which should shield us from the attacks of corruption is 
thrown down, and her waves have rushed upon our Constitution like a 
deluge, and washed away almost every vestige of our liberty. But we 
have beheld you, Sir, nobly stand forth to stem the noxious tide, we have 
heard you fearlessly demand the restoration of the people’s rights; for 
which services, believe us, Sir, we cannot be ungrateful, and still will we 
indulge the hope that the time is not far distant when you, accompanied 
by your compatriots, who like yourself have suffered in the glorious cause, 
shall be found legislating for a free people. In the meantime permit us 
to express our unqualified approbation of your political proceedings, with 
our confidence in your future exertions, and with our best wishes for 
your health and happiness, we remain, Sir, with every feeling of respect 
and esteem, | 
THE REFORMERS OF LEEDS. 


Mr. J. Braysuaw then addressed the meeting as follows :— 
. Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, In coming forward on the present oc- 
casion, I candidly tell you at once, that I should consider myself guilty 
of a gross neglect of duty, if I should allow the address which has just 
been read to be put to the vote without proposing an amendment. I 
trust that the reasons which I shall bring forward will be such as to show 
that I am justified in°my present conduct. In my own opinion the ad- 
dress which has just read is unworthy the Support of any set of men who 
profess to be the advocates of universal freedom, or who are desirous to 
raise man to that dignity for which he has evidently been designed by 
nature. In the first place, I consider the address is degrading to our- 
selves, by making distinctions which nature and reason do not justify. In 
the next place, I consider that the allusion to the British Constitution, is 
an allusion to a phantom which can only tend to delude and mislead the 
unwary; and I further consider that its acknowledgment of peculiar rights 
belonging to hereditary governors, is an acquiescence in fraud, folly, and 
stupidity. 
As to the first point, I consider that we degrade ourselves whenever 
we submit to make rank, title, or fortune, the grounds of distinctiou. 
The only distinction which rational men ought to make, should be found- 
ed on the possession of talent, and the virtuous exercise of such talent for 
; the benefit of the whole human race. Now, in my opinion, that part of 
the address, which says, ‘‘ Is it to be supposed, that an independent gen- 
tleman of family and fortune would advocate the claims of the people, if 
such claims were adverse to the interest of that part of the community 
with which such gentleman was particularly connected,” evidently makes 
his merit to consist in his rank in society, und supposes him to be jealous 
of those vain distinctions which folly and barbarity have created amongst 
men. For my own part I cannot entertain so mean an opinion of Sir 
« Charles Wolseley, I consider that he is an individual who despises the 
nick-names called titles,.and the exclusive privileges attached thereto, and 
that he has risen above the exclusive interest of a party, that he may ap- 
pear in the character of the philanthropist and the man. 
; That the allusion to the British Constitution is an allusion to a phan- 
| ' tom, I assert without fear of contradiction, and_on this point I have no 
occasion to bring further proof, until some one will condescend to tell me 
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where the constitution is, or where this wonder, “ the envy and admira- 
tion of the world,” may be found. I boldly defy any man in existence to 
produce it or to tell me what it is. 

It may not be amiss on the present occasion to make a little enquiry 
into the consistency of those gentlemen who are so very ready to boast of 
the constitution of our ancestors, and who appear desirous of bringing us 
back to the state we were in some hundreds of years ago. For my own 
part I am of opinion that we now possess more liberty than our ancestors 
ever did; the truth is we are not more enslaved; but we have become 
wiser, and consequently mere impatient of Slavery. It must be evident 
te any man who reads the history of this country, that we have no records 
of any period when this country possessed a true representation’ in the 
Commons’ House. If our ancestors had any constitution, it was evident- 
ly nothing but the constitution of brute force or military despotism inti0- 
duced by the Norman conquest. The will, of a conqueror was their con- 
stitution, and they were to ev ery intent and purpose a conquered people. 
Our present race of kings and aristocracy were forced upon the people at 
the conquest, and [ maintain that a conquered people have always the 
right of reconquest. Every addition made to the liberty of the people 
since the conquest, has been nothing more than a partial reconquest, the 
nature of the government has continued the same. Most of the contests 
that have taken place have been nothing more than struggles for power 
amongst the conquerors,-or quarrels that have sprung up about dividing 
the spoil; in these quarrels the liberty of the people has rarely been at- 
tended to. The liberty of the people at large must not be founded on 
contests like those of our ancestors, every addition which has yet been 
made to their liberty has arisen from their becoming more enlightened, 
and their future liberty must arise from the progress ‘of reason and philo- 
sophy. If we refer even to that boasted document called Magna Charta, 
what benefit has it produced to the people at large. It was evidently ob- 
tained by the irritated Barons, in order to secure themselves against the 
oppression of the chief tyrant, whilst they all conspired to keep the great 
mass of the people in ignorance and degradation. Most of our other 
boasted public documents were obtained under similar circumstances, 
and they are equally useless to the great body of the people. 

The folly and absurdity of hereditary government, whether kings or 
members of an aristocracy, must be evident to every man who reflects for 
a single moment. The assertion which Mr. Mason has just made, that 
“ Sir Charles is the only English baronet who has come forward to’ adwo- 
cate the rights of the people,” is sufficient to show the evil of an heredi- 
tary aristocracy, and to convince any rational man, that to support such 
an order, as a distinct order in the'state, is directly in Opposition to the 
imterests of the people. Infact, the interest of a free people, and the -in- 
terests of an aristocracy are c ompletely i in opposition one to the other. It 
is absolutely impossible for both to exist together. Aristocracy always 
engenders corruption. Either the people must ‘be sla ives, or the aristocracy 
must fall into contempt. By what I have already said, | think I hawe 
shown the impropriety of the original address, and I beg leave to conclude 
by proposing the following amendment, in which I trust: the objections J 
have brought against the eriginal address will be obviated, and I hope it 
will be more consistent with the feelings of Sir Charles Wolseley, usa 
friend to universal freedom. 
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TO SIR CHARLES WOLSELEY, BART. 
Sir, 
Wes take the liberty of presenting to you our congratulations on your return from 
a dreary confinement to the enjoyments of domestic life, more particularly on ac- 
count of your confinement having been occasioned by your exertions in the cause 
of jastice and humauity. 

We detest flattery, and we behold, with a mixture of pity and contempt, the 
conduct of those who attach importance to rank, fortune, or titles, or who follow 
the'naiie of the popular leader of the day in which they live, without regard to 
the principles by which such character may ‘be actuated. In congratulating vou 
on your return from a dreary confinement to the eujovments of domestic life, and 
in expressing our admiration of your conduct, we trust that we shall not be found 
guilty of the practice which we condewa in cthers, but we hope our commenda- 
tion of yourself will be such as may be used without degrading onrselves: to the 
character of sycophants. When we contemplate the situation in which you are 
placed, and consider that you are yourself possessed of raok, title, and fortune, 
and that you may justly be considered as being placed beyond the reach of those 
privations and miseries which afflict so large a portion of your countrymen, we 
cannot sufficiently admire the benevolence which has marked your conduc! in ex- 
posing yourself to danger by advocating the rights of those who have hitherto 
been kept in slavery by the artifices of men in power. We feel satisfied that your 
conduct in this respect could only arise from a plre desire to elevate man to his 
native dignity, by the establishment of a system of pure Representative Govern- 
ment, under which al] shall enjoy equal liberty and protection. 

That men who daily feel the severity of the iron hand of oppression, men 
whose lives have been embittered by pulitical aud ‘religious slavery, and whase 
evety hope has been blasted by a degrading system, should be desirous to reform 
abuses, and to obtain for themselves a a voice in the choice of those who exercise 
authority in making or executing the laws, by which their liberty, their property, 
and their lives are affected, is naturally to be expected. To such the motives are 
sufficiently strong to induce them to action. But on you, in the situation in 
which you are placed, these motives can have little effect, the only selfish motive 
which can actuate your mind must be the anticipation of the pleasure arising from 
having been instrumental in establishing justice, and promoting the moral eleva- 
tion of man. A purer motive cannot actuate the breast of any human being. We 
feel satisfied that in advocating a system of pure Representative Government, 
thereby showing the dignity of man, and endeavouring to place him in his proper 
rank in creation, you will enjoy a degree of satisfaction in your own mind éf 
which oppression cannot deprive you. } 

With the most ardent wishes for your health and happiness, and for the accom- 
plishment of the political salvation of our country, we remain the sincere admirers 
of your past conduct. ' 

. THE REFORMERS.OF LEEDS. 

James Warson then stood forward, and said :— 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, I beg leave tu second the amended Address for 
two reasons, First, becanse I consider it to be practising an imposition upon the 
people to talk of a settled Constitution, when no such thing has existence ; and 
Secondly, because I consider a pure Representative Republic as the only system 
that can ensure us permanent liberty. 

Gentlemen, I am happy you have not suffered the exertions of Sir Charles 
Wolseley to pass by in silence, but that you are now met to pay a tribute of gra- 
titude which he so honouraby and justly merits, for his sincerity in the cause of 
freedom. Need 1 draw your attention to~the firmness he has shewn durmg his 
arbitrary and unjust incarceration; no, Gentlemen, his bold, his patriotic, and 
his manly language to the inhabitants of Birmingham, proves the ardour, the 
constancy, which animated him in so just a cause. Gentlemen, Sir Charles has 
told us that he was one of the first to mount:the walls of the Bastile in France; I 
hope the same principles which then animated his heart ahd caused him to join 
the brave Republicans of France, in so brave, so humane, so just an action, are 
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still predominant in his mind, I would fain hope that Sir Charles is convinced 
that it is only upon the system of a true Representative Republic that our country 
can be rid of the infernal hand of tyranny, and be. placed in that superior scale 
which nature intended for human beings when she brought them forth, A pure 
Representative form of Government is the only just and rational plan ever-Jaid 
down to combine the greatest share of happiness for the least possible expence. 
Let us not then compromise one jot or tittle, but openly, and manfully advocate 
the only terms with which we can comply, so as not to surrender ourselves to be 
the sport of any set of political and religious despots. J boldly but respectfully 
call upon Sir Charles Wolseley to stand forward and propagate openly the prin- 
ciples of a pure Representative Republic ; as the ouly one likely to ensure per- 
manent happiness. A truth which I have no doubt is clear to his mind as the sun 
at noon-day. Let not the cries of the pretended British Constitution din his ears 
with its delusive sound, but proclaim it to the country as it is, a non-entity. 
Some want this wonderful thing, called the Britisly Constitution, in its purity, but 
what purity can be attached to a phantom, a thing of the imagination, Tam ata 
loss to imagine ; for | assert it as a positive fact, that this wonder of wonders, this 
glory of Englishman, has not, nor ever had, existence. 

Gentlemen, I am well aware what the interested and dependant kaaves would 
have us to believe is a constitution, but their windy assertions are not going to 
deprive reason of its powers, No, then let us enumerate those prodigies called 
parts of our Constitution, they are the Magna Charta, Biil of Rigiits, Declaration 
of Rights, &c. &c. Before we proceed further let me ask you, Whether these or 
aay one of them proceeded from the voice of the people, or a convention of the 
people’s representatives, chosen for the express purpose of framing such laws, or 
constitutions ? Gentlemen, ‘the truth is obvious, they did not, for if we are to be- 
lieve history, neither Magna Charta, the Bill of Rights, nor any other public 
record proceeded from the people. Perhaps some one will say, From whenee 
did they proceed? They were wrested from despotic kings, who not content with 
rendering what are called the lower class slaves, but wanted to reign absolute 
likewise over a set of licensed robbers, called nobility: such was the ease with 
the tyrant, King John, when the barons resisted him, and likewise that of the 
Popish James the Second, when the nobility, at present called Whigs, resorted to 
the same measure. Gentlemen, for my part I think, instead of supporting them, 
we ought to hold them in contempt, for 1 am apt to think had not the people been 
duped by those capricious despots, our country would have enjoyed a constitution 
in reality. A thing we shall never obtain until we take the making of it Into our 
hands, We, the people, are the body from whom all power ougit to be derived. 
If not, all other power is arbitrary, and a usurpation, and the people may and 
ought to resist it as such, that the only system of government may be established 
which can protect us against these despotisms, a pure Representative Republic. 
To the advocates of a mixed form of government, like ours, J say ye only want 
an opportunity to oppress the people, and, like the present tyrants, render them 
subservient to your caprice ; for my own part, I think yoar actions require to be 
looked afier more than the present sycophants who fuld the reins of office. 

Gentlemen, we must have a written body of laws, as a safeguard for the people 
against their tyrannical oppressors, and not laws which can be altered at the will 
of men in power, To the want of a written body of laws, or a real constitution, 
may be fttributed the passing of indemity bills, and thousands of a siniilar na- 
ture, all of which put together have reduced Englishmen to their present degraded 
situation. Let us then speak to the people the. language of truth, and. point out 
to them their true interest, and not suifer them to be the dupes of deceitful fac- 
tions, 1 hope Sir Charles Wolseley will be found directing the principles of the 
people to the fixed and immutable standard of a pure Representative Republic: 
principles which are at the present time animating the breasts of millions. Let ns 
unite for this purpose, for unity upon any other basis than this is not worth the 
consideration of a great and enlightened people. Let us hope the beautiful 
structure of Republicanism will be erected on the ruins of dk spotisim, and the 
Temple of Freedom have al! the world for its worshippers 
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Mf. Brairuwalire spoke to the following effect :— 

Fellow Townsmen, [ am sorry to hear the term visionary applied to Mr. 
Brayshaw mercly because he js the friend and advocate of Republicanism ; but I 
beg leave to say, that if he has been this branded merely because the system 
which he advocates appears to be instantly unattainable, then the advocates of 
what is generally understood by the term Radicalism are equally visionary, be- 
cause Radicalism is equally unattainable. Neither the one or the other will or 
‘ean bé obtained until the present system of Govetnment be completely abolished. 

With regar] to my own opinion, I beg leave to say that I prefer a pure 
Representative Sytem of Government, because I think’ such a system more con- 
‘sistent’ with the real spirit of freedom, and more suitable to the dignity and nature 
of man, than any other system which can be established. | 

I now beg leave to call your attention to the situation of those brave men who 
for standing forward in the cause of freedom have been dragged from their homes 
and families and immured in prison; they have the first claim on the notice, re- 
gard, and liberality of the Reformers—common justice requires that their case be 
first attended to, to neglect them would reflect everlasting disgrace on the Refor- 
mers as a body. These men expect, and they have a‘right to expect, that the 
friends of Reform will furnish them with every comfort which their circumstances 
require, and of which their case will admit, they are suffering in the people’s 
cause, and the people ought to support them. Can any one be base enough to 
suppose that if those brave Reformers are neglected while in prison, they will 
ever again come forward in the cause of liberty?. After many variot§ arguments 
to excite the attention of the people to the suffering situation of our Imprisoned 
friends, concluded by recommending unanimity and exertion upon sound and 
intelligible principles. 

Mr. Warp, the preacherat the Christian Reformers’ Chapel, who came in ras 
ther late, spoke at considerable length in favour of the original address, his prin- 
cipal topic was inveighing against the horror of the French Revolution in about 
the same kind of language that Burke made use of on the same subject, condemn- 
ing all who supported the amended address as ‘visionary, and declared that np 
one could vote for it, unless they were ready to deluge the streets with blood. 

Mr. Ricnarp WarncvP supported the amendment in an able speech, and com- 
pletely refuted the unprincipled doctrine of the Christian Reformer’s Priest, and 
proved that it was the half-way Reformers that deluged France with the blood of 
the Republicans: he concluded by recommending future subscriptions to the 
Northern Union, to be applied to fighting the Bridge Street Gang, and to amelio- 
rate the condition of the friends of freedom who were lingering in dungeons on 
gaol allowance, instead of the paltry avowed purpose of sending good men into a 
House where they could not remain uncorrupted. 
| Mr. Josern Hurrtury followed ‘on the same side :— 

Mr. Chairman in. giving my support to the amended address I can conscien- 
tiously say, that I am actuated by no other motive than that of the welfare of my 
fellow creatures, and because I think it is better calculated to promote it than the 
first address proposed to the meeting. 1 consider it is more respectful, since it is 
free of fulsome adulation, which can only give pleasure to weak minds, but is dis- 
gusting to people of sound judgment and good understanding. Let us do him 
honour by doing justice to his character, without insulting him by flattery, which 
is justly termed the nurse of crime, and as Sir Charles has not only declared him- 
self to be a friend to liberty, but proved himself so by being-one of the first to 
mount and scale the ramparts cf the Basrits in France. Let us give him an 
opportunity to place himsé@lf upon an eminence, to which not one of our modern 
self-called nobles has yet dared to aspire, by inviting him to take the lead in ad- 
vocating a Republican, or a pure Representative System of Government with 
an Exxertve Macisrnacy ; and thus raise a lasting and living monument to his 
naine. 
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TO MR. RICHARD CARLILE. 





CittzEN AND FRIEND, Manchester, April 2. 

A rew Republicans in the little village of Whitefield, near Man- 
chester, request your acceptance of the following subscription to- 
wards those enormous and unjust fines which the followers of the 
humble Jesus, with their ally, the State, consider the most con- 
venient and humane way to defend their system against the rude 
remarks of Reason and Common Sense, and in conformity with 
the maxim, ‘ Do as you would be done unto.” 





M. H. 
Abel Berry 
John Jones 


A. Republican 
A Friend 


William Peatfield 
Henry Hilton 
John Hopwood. 
Robert Morris 
Richard Wardle 
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CONTINUATION OF THE LONDON .SUBSCRIPTIONS 
FOR MR. CARLILE AND FAMILY. 





Amount advertised . .. . . . £467 Os. 4d. 


In consequence of the repeated seizures of Mr. Carlile’s Property 
by the Crown, under the pretence of meeting his fines, but in reality 
to check the sale and progress of his important Publications; the 
Committee, for the management of a Subscription to meet those 
Fines urge the necessity of an immediate settlement of them upon 
public Notice. ‘There.is no better way to convince a persecuting 
administration of Government, and those monstrous Associations 
established for the*purpose of putting down all free and liberal 
discussion, that all their efforts against the Préss are vain, than to 
shew them that an inquiring Public are ready to sustain the Fines 
imposed upon individuals for the publication of matters of opinion. 
For want of the means to cover his Fines, the moment they were 
imposed, and to protect his Stock in Trade, Mr. Carlile has suf- 
fered a loss of more than double and treble their amount, by the 
seizure and detention of his Property. To put a stop to further 
mjury, the Committee intrude themselves upon Public attention, 
and solicit the urgent advance of the necessary Sums for the inf- 
mediate payment of the whole amount of the Fines—Fifteen 
Hundred Pounds. 
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Mr. K. ‘0.2 0 Mr. J. Thurrell, (Monthly) 
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R. S. a Friend to plain Truth B. 


A. Wood, 53, Wych Street, 
an old Subscriber, under the 
signature ‘* A Friend,”’ 

Good Will 

Francis Evans, 3d payment 

God save Carlile, 5d payment 

Weekly Pence by the Hands 
of P. Watts 

Towards beating Murray, &c, 

H. Noss 

A Friend of Mrs. Carlile, with 
a Thousand Blessings 

J. C. (Monthly) Thanks to 
the intrepid Carlile 

Daughly, for Mrs. Carlile 

George Hale 

J, L. M. a sincere Friend to 
Truth 

J. Bowyer, 4d. R. eer 4d. 
W. Cole, 4d. J. P. J 
T. 4d. G. Stanley, ye - 
Deists and Republicans, 
(Monthly Subscription) 

J. S. 4d. G.. Stanley, 6d. 
Deists and Republicans, 
3d Monthly Subscription 

A Countryman of ‘Thomas 


Paine, and Success to R, 
Carlile 


J. Haines and Father, seven * 


Weeks’ Subscription 

A few Friends, by William 
Stote and RK. Humphries 

Benjamin Davies, Deist 

Mr. K. and Friends, Enemies 
to Persecution 

W. H, 

Amicus 

A Black Republican 


J. Barrows 

Richard Botham 

John Musgrove 

D. Kiag 

Richard Bond 

T. Robertson 

Mr. Colimore 

Mr. Londda 

Mr. Maiashaill 

Mr. Powell 

Dr. Watson 

H. W. Dobeil 

Mr. Fogg 

Mr. Turner 

Mr. Vowell 

T. Smith 

Mr. Venns 

Mr. Hunt 

T. K, and Friends, Fnemies 
to Priestcraft and Persecu- 
tion, 2d Week’s Subscrip- 
tion 

A Mite from a Caledonian 

J. Kent 

Mr, Watts’s 3 Weeks’ Penny 
Subscriptions 

Mr. Attersly, a Friend to the 
Cause 

Mr. Watts, a Deist and true 
Republican, and may the 
Exertions of Mr. R. Carlile 
never cease till the Dast of 
Priests and Kings is strip- 
ped off every One’s Eyes 

Peter Lowe, a Friend to the 
Cause 

Mr. Macdonald, a Friend to 
the Cause 

T. Mortis 
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T. Boyer, an Atheist J, F. Bourguignon ’ 
J. C,. the first, but shall not R. Heaterly 
be the last Mr. Carmicheal, Great Russell 
D. King, the last, but shall Street 
not long continue so Mr. Tapp 
A Coal-heaver Subscriptions received at the 
Mr._K. and’ Briends, Enemies Door on the Meeting- Night 
A Priead 
J.. Jessop 
T. W.K., 
RN, 
W. Stort 
‘A Pearson 
i. M, 
Mr. Ford 
Mr. Vaughan 
Mr. Appleby 
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A Republican 

An American 

Rope-anakers of Shadwell, by 
Mr; Wright 

Mr. Clements, by, ditto 

Mr. Sutherland, by ditty 

Mr. J. Bartlert 

Mr. R. Green 
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J. Ady, Deist and ny nion, which they dare not 
lican pet one refute by any other Means 
Edward Pearson i than their | Prost (2d 
Richard Pearson 0 1° 0 Subscription ) 0.3.0 
T. Ferrett 0 1 0 Mr. K. and Friends 04 0 
G. Brown 0 1 O .Mr. Watts and Friends 0 4 0 
From Kensington 0 4 0 By Mr. G. Brown, from a 
A Poor Shoemaker © 0 3 Republican of the Isle of 
R, Burt 0 0 6 Wight 05 0 
T. Vine 0 2 6 A Friend of Humanity ioo 
me Medley 0 1 0 William Stote a & 
Bartlett 0 0 6 | Richard Humphries 010 
Mr. Whitby 0 1 0 Mr, Evans 01 0 
J. Walker 0 0 6 D, King 01 0 
F. Walker 01 0 W.H. 00 1 
Mr. Watkins ® 1 @. Mr. K. and Friends 03 7 
Mr. Fletcher 010 EC.O. 010 
J, Wainbright 00 3 Left at Water Lane. 
R. Godfrey 0 0 6 J.C. (Monthly) 040 
W. H. (Weekly Subscription) © 0 3 William Fox 01 6 
Scorer Stepney 0 0 6 W. J. for March 020 
William Stote 0 1 O A Norfolk Farmer 10 0 
R. Humphries 0 1 0 God save Carlile 0 2 6 
Mr. Evans, 4th Subscription O. J] O William Hobday we SE 
The Ropemakers at Shadwell, Thomas Hasland 0 0 t 
by Mr. Boyer 011 0 J. Jones, (2 Months) 1 0.0 
Mr. Watts 0° 2 6 William Stote 01,0 
Mr. Deane 0 i 0 Richard Humphries O-1 0 
William Stote ' 0 1 0 James WNson 020 
Richard Humphries 0 1 0 Per Mr, Watts 0 5 4 
Mr. Robinson 2 0 O Francis Evans 0 1 0 
A Friend of the present Mi- From B. received in Dorches- 
nisters ! ! ! 05 0 ter Gaol through the Hands 
Miss Wilkinson, an Admirer ofa Country Friend i 00 
of the brave Carlile, an From Waltham’s Cross 020 
Enemy to tyrannical Perse- Mr. John Gratton, jun. Wing- 
cutions for matter of Opi- erworth, near Chesterfield 1 0 © 


W. V. Holmes, J. Rhodes, and J. Barkley, return their thanks to the unknown 
Friend for a second Shoulder-of. Mutton, sent them on the 6th of April ; also to 
William Tunbridge for his present of ‘The Examiner” every Sunday, and for 
Sixpence left at the ‘‘ Temple of Reason,” Water Lane. 


Subscriptions received by the Committee, at No. 5, Water 
Lane, Fleet Street, London; by Mr. J. Affleck, 49, Grass-Market, 
Edinburgh; by Mr. James. Wheeler, 3, Cotton Street, George- 
leigh Street, Manchester; by Mr. R. W. Byerley, Brunswick 
Street, Water Lane, Leeds; and by Mr. Carlile (through the Post) 
in Dorchester Gaol. 





Onin Davison begs to acknowledge the receipt.of One Pound from the Lynn 
ion. 
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On Tuesday next will be published, handsomely printed m Octave, 
to be continued Twice in every Week, 


No. Ill. Price 34d. 
LECTURES 


PHYSIOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, 


AND THE 


Matural Wistorp of Mian, 


DELIVERED AT 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF. SURGEONS, 
BY 
. LAWRENCE, F.R.-S. 
Professor of wh and Surgery to the College, Assistant Surgeon to St, Bar- 


tholomew’s Hospital, Surgeon to Bridewell aud Bethlem Hospitals, and to the 
London Infirmary for Diseases of the Eye. 





» 





Price 2s; 6d. 

THE 
q . REPORT OF THE FIRST DAY’S PROCEEDINGS 
ON THE . 
MOCK. TRIALS 


RICHARD CARLILE; 


Containmg the whole of the Age of Reason, as read in Court. 




















| 
N. B. “Those who purchased the Ten Sheets printed in :181%9, may now. add 
Three more, with the Title Page and Prefatory Matter. , 








Printed and Published by R. CARLILE, 55, Fleet Street. ‘All Communications 
(post paid) are requested to be sent to Dorchester Gaol, until a furthet Ad- 
: dress to some House or Shop be given.—Orders, with remittances, or references 
for payment, will be punctually attended to. Conntry Agents will find the 
most liberal Terms.for prompt Payment. 


